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ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, BURLEIGH 
STREET. 

Tr is not often that the City of Westminster 
has witnessed the extinction of a church, so 
that when this rare event happens it is well 
that a note should be made of its occurrence. 
The utilitarian tendencies of the present day 
are found all around us, and they are to be 
met with in matters ecclesiastical as well as 
in things of a more worldly nature. Within 
the last few years the old-world chapel of 
St. Matthew, in Spring Gardens ; Hanover 
Church (formerly Chapel), on the west side 
of Regent Street, between Hanover Street 
and Princes Street ; and St. Philip’s, in the 
same street, near Waterloo Place, have gone ; 
and now St. Michael's, Burleigh Street, Strand, 
has been doomed to follow in their wake. 

We are told that the street was formed in 
1678, “on the site of Cecil, Burleigh, or 
Exeter House, the town residence of Sir 
William Cecil, the great Lord Burleigh, and 
of his eldest son Thomas, afterwards Earl of 
Exeter”; and that the street is on the 
“north side of the Strand, leading into 
Tavistock Street.” The street itself seems to 











be of inconsiderable note, but it may be said 
that in it are situated the offices of The 
Guardian, and the royal and private en- 
trances to the Lyceum. The church of 
St. Michael is situated at the corner of 
Burleigh Street and Exeter Street. How it 
came to be built at all seems at the present 
day to be something akin to a mystery, for 
as this locality is full of churches, the spot, 
even in its most palmy days, could hardly 
have needed another. But it was built, and 
was long known as St. Michael's Chapel, 
being a chapel-of ease to the church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. It was designed 
by Mr. James Savage, and may be taken, on 
the whole, as a fairly good example of the 
Gothic of the thirteenth century according 
to the ideas of the early nineteenth century. 
It is perhaps best described by the word 
“neat,” for it is almost entirely devoid of 
ornament. It was consecrated on 26 Sep- 
tember, 1833, by the then Bishop of London 
(Dr. Blomfield); consequently it is under 
seventy-three years old. In 1848 it was 
established as a “perpetual curacy,’ and 
under the Bishop of Oxford’s Act, in 1868, a 
vicarage was attached to the church. 

Although a comparatively modern church, 
it has not, in some degree, lacked associa- 
tions of an interesting character. Many 
well-known people have at different times 
shown their kindly regard for it and those 
who ministered there. The Duke of Bedford 
presented the site for the vicarage, and at 
various times successive dukes have con- 
tributed largely to the funds required for 
the due celebration of divine worship. The 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, in conjunction 
with some of the parishioners, gave the east 
window, in memory of the great Duke of 
Wellington, the window being a very fair 
specimen of the stained glass of the period ; 
and Mr. Gladstone gave a ready support to 
many of the works connected with the 
church and parish. 

There are only three tablets upon the walls 
of the church, all of them being on the south 
wall. The first in importance is of bronze, 
of good design and excellent workmanship, 
and records that it was placed there 

‘To the Glory of God. and in memory of Victoria 

| the beloved Kmpress-(Jueen of Greater Britain | 

who fell asleep on Jan. 22nd, 1901, in the sixty-fourth 
| year of herreign. As Daughter, Wife, Mother, | 

& Sovereign, she was dutiful, sympathetic, wise & 
| courageous, ever seeking with prayerful love the 
| best welfare of her myriads of contented subjects. 
| To commemorate her noble life the congregation 
collected | 300/., and expended it on restoring and 
beautifying this parish | Church of St. Michael's, 
Burleigh Street, London. | Alfred J. Poynder, Vicar. 
W. Gibbs, G. Horn, Churchwardens.” 
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The two others on the wall are as follows: 


+ 
Sacred to the men of 
Alfred W. Raimondi, 

Died Oct. 28, 1882, aged 38. 

This Tablet is erected by 
the Members of the Choir 
of St. Michael’s 
Burleigh Street, Strand, 
as an affectionate tribute to one 
who for many years was a true 
and faithful fellow-worker in the 
Services of this Church. 

The. 

Oaken . Chancel - Screen . 
was . placed. in. this. parish . Church. by. 
Sarah . De. Coursey. Parrish . 
in. memory. of. her . husband. 

+ Dillwyn. Parrish. + 
of Philadelphia . U.S.A. 
who. fell. asleep. on. August 11*" 1899, 

1 Cor. xiii. 13. ‘‘ And . now . abideth . Faith. 
Hope . Charity. | these. three. but. the. greatest. 


” 


of . these. is Charity.’ 
There is a small brass plate upon the side 
of the reading desk which records :— 
To the Glory of God 
and in memory of 
Martha Ann Beddome 
who fell asleep January 2"! 1899 
This Reading Desk was placed in this Church 
by her Cousins L. P. and A. J.P. 
while the latter was Vicar of this Parish. 
W. Gibbs, G. Horn, Churchwardens. 

Christmas Day, 1899. 

The lectern was a gift to the church, and 
bears engraven upon it the following in- 
scription :— 
To the Glory of God 

and 

in Memory of 

Samuel C. Hatch 

Churchwarden 


886-7 
from Friends and Parishioners. 


On the east wall were formerly to be seen 
the Ten Commandments, Creed, and Lord's 
Prayer ; but at one of the renovations they 
were done away with, and in their place 
appears ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, yea and for ever.” In the sanctuary 
are two fine old chairs, formerly in Durham 
Castle, when the residence of the bishops of 
the famous see. There is a gallery round 
three sides of the church, the organ at one 
time being at the west end, but now standing 
on the north side of the sanctuary. It is a 
very good instrument, and has been renovated 
at various times. The pulpit is also of some 
interest, and thoroughly in keeping with its 
surroundings. 

One thing strikes the visitor as rather 
peculiar in the situation of the church. As 


you approach it, it seems as though you were 








coming to the west end, the steeple being 
by the side, as usual ; but on entering you 
find that it is the east end, the tower being 
in the unusual situation of standing south- 
east. On the south and west side it is close 
to other buildings, the gallery on the south 
side being lighted by small octagon skylights, 
there being no wall windows; the north 
gallery is lighted by windows overlooking 
Exeter Street. 

Since the consecration of the church there 
have been only 1,127 baptisms, giving only a 
little over 15 as the yearly average, which 
seems to indicate with tolerable clearness 
that a church was never needed at this spot. 
Marriages were first celebrated here in 1849. 
Some years ago an attempt was unsuccess- 
fully made to unite, or rather reunite, this 
parish with St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; but 
the parish has now ceased to have a separate 
existence, being amalgamated with St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, the Bishop of London not 
heeding the petition presented against the 
project. Perhaps he could hardly do other- 
wise, as the residential population appears 
to have all but reached vanishing point, and 
it being thought that the church would 
be more useful in a populous suburban 
district. 

The closing services were held on Sunday, 
10 September last, the preacher in the 
morning being the Rev. W. H. Hunt, who 
had ministered here for some time, and who 
appears to have worked hard to keep the 
scanty congregation together. He seems to 
be a man of singular ability both as a 
preacher and organizer. The evening preacher 
was the Rev. E. H. Mosse, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, who had been curate in 
charge since the late vicar, the Rev. A. J. 
Poynder, was presented to the living of 
St. Mary’s, Whitechapel. There were fair 
congregations at both services, at which 
special hymns, written by Mrs. Mosse and 
her sister, Miss Cameron, were sung. The 
morning sermon contained many allusions to 
the past story of the church. After the even- 
ing service the doors were closed, and in a 
short time the church will be but a memory 
of the past. There is a report that the church 
is to be transferred to Chiswick, where a 
parish to be called St. Michael's will be 
formed. I hear that the fabric and freehold 
will be offered for sale at the end of this 
month, at the instance of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

The most noted of its vicars have most 
probably been Dr. Townsend, and the last 
vicar, the Rev. A. J. Poynder, whose fas- 
cinating personality did much to keep 
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alive spiritual work in the parish under 
many disadvantages. 
W. E. Hartann-OX Ley. 
Westminster. 





PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLERS. 
(See ante, p. 141.) 


Tho following is a continuation of my list 
of provincial booksellers :— 


Daventry.—Smith, 1730. 
Deptford.— William Rowles, Butt Lane, 1756. 
Derby.—John Hodges, 1714. 

Henry Allestree, 1714-6. 

Jer. Roe, 1730-1. 

8S. Hodgkinson, 1731. 

J. Rowe, 1745. 

Devizes.—T. Burrough, printer, 1769. 
Doncaster. —D. Boys, 1 798. 
Dorchester. —Burrell, 1633. 
Dorking.—Janies Smith, 1746. 
Dudley.—Stokes, 1730-7 

Hughes, 1782-5 
Durham —Freeman, 1719. 

R. Manisty, 1764. 
Eton.—J. Pote, ue 
Exeter. —Dight, 16: 

a Bishop, y Peter’s Churchyard, printer, 


printer, 1762. 


Score, Tozer & Thorn (after 1709). 

Joseph Bliss, printer, 1716. 

M. Bishop, 1717. 

Geo. Bishop, printer, 1717. 

John March, near the Conduit, 1717. 

Nath. Thorn, 8. Peter’s Churchyard, 1717-40. 
March & Thorn, 1719. 

Edward Score, over against the Guildhall, 


1731-49. 
Me Tozer, 1739. 
J. Score, 1740. 
Andrew Brice, printer, 1741. 
=e printer, S. Peter’s Churchyard, 


B. Thorne, 1745. 
A. Tozer, 1745. 
Mr. Thorn, 1768. 
R. Trewman, printer, 1779. 
Henry Mugg, 1779. 
B. Thorn & Son, printers, 1783. 
Woolmer, 1788-5 
R. Trewman & Son, 1791. 
Feversham.—Stephen Doorne, 1770. 
Gateshead.—S[tephen ] Blulkley pga 1653. 
Gloucester.—Harris, sen. & jun., 1737-8 
Gabriel Harris, jun., 1740. 
G. Harris, 1783 
'T. Price, 1748. 
R. Raikes, printer, 1772-90. 
Evans & Hazel, 1782. 
Samuel Harward, 1783. 
J.J. Hough, 1792. 
Guildford. —Samuel Parvish (Q. Anne ?). 
r Russell, 1772. 
A. Martin, 1790. 
Halifax.—James Hodgson, 1737. 
Halstead.—Humphry, jun., ¢. 1725. 
Harrogate.— KE. Hargrove, 1784. 
Hempsted, Herts.—D. Turner, 1739. 
Hereford.—James Wild, or Wilde, early eighteenth 
century, 1748, 1753. 





Hereford.—P. Hodges, 1740. 
Huntingdon.—J. Ellington, 1755. 
Jenkinson, 17: 
Ipswich. —Creighton, 1725. 
Craighton, 1733. 
John Bagnall, printer, 1735. 
W. Craighton (or Creighton), 1745-50. 
K. Craighton & W. Jackson, printers, 1765. 
J. a Stationer’s Arms, Butter Market. 


Thomas Shave, printer, 1767. 
Shave & Jackson, printers, 1790. 
Kidderminster.—Nevill Simmons, 1658. 

H. Moseley, 1748. 

Stokes, 1782. 

N. Rollason, 1785. 
Knaresborough.—K. Hargrove, 1784. 
Knutsford, Cheshire —Peter Swinton, 1684. 
Launceston. —Benj. Smithurst, 1700. 
Leeds.—John Penrose, 1712. 

John Hirst, printer, 17. 30. 

James Lister, printer, 1745. 

John Binns, 1784-90. 
Leicester.—John Ward, 1710. 

Simon Marten or Martin, 1713-37. 
Leigh, Lancashire.—G. Darwell, 1780. 
Lewes.—E. Verral & W. Lee, 1749. 

W. Lee, printer, 1778. 
Lichfield.—Michael Johnson, 1715. 

R. Bailye, 1745. 

J. Jackson, printer, 1781. 

Morgan, 1785 
Lincoln.—J oseph ae, 1683. 

John Knight, 1718. 

William Wood, printer, High Street, 1733-5 
Liv erpool. —J. Gore, 1765. 

J. Williams, 1780. 

F. ‘Schofield, printer, Dale Street, 1793. 

J. MCreery, a, 1795. 
Ludlow.—Clarke, 1633. 

Jennings, 1633. 

Edw. Long 1710. 

J. Wilde, 1 
i nn.  anagerets 1750. 

Madeley.—J. Edmunds, printer, 1792. 
Maidstone.—James Bishop, 1741. 
Manchester.—Mr. Woller, 1633. 

Ralph a 1661. 

John Hodges, 1 

Messrs. Whitworth, 1730. 

R. Whitworth, near the Bull’s Head Inn, 

printer, 1750- 5 

John Prescott, printer, 1780. 

G. Swindells, printer, 1791. 
Mansfield, Notts.—Clement Ellis, 1691. 
Market Harborough. —Caleb Ratten, 1726-36. 
Nantwich.—Mr. Steele, 1633. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne.—Parsons & Smith, 1765.. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— Richard Randell, 1677. 

Peter Maplisden, 1677. 

John White, printer, 1731. 

John Gooding, monet, on the Side, 1743. 

W. Charnley, agg 

T. Slack, printer, 168. 79. 

J. White & T. Saint, printers, 

T. Saint, printer, 17 


1766-7. 


Newport, Isle of Wight.—J. Wise. 1768. 
thampton. —Mr. Whaley, 1633. 
R. Raikes, printer, 1721. 
Ww. Dicey, printer, 1721-47. 
John Fowler, 1730-6 
C. Dicey, printer, 1762. 


Nor 
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Norwich.—Joseph Cranford, 1659. 
William Nowell, 1661. 
George Rose, 1686. 
Henry Cosgrove, printer, 1711. 
W. Chase, printer, 1711 
Mrs. Oliver, 1711-25. 
Thos. Goddard, Market Place, 1711-19. 
J. Carlos, 1740.5. 
J. Gleed, 1745-50. 
Widow of W. Chase, printer, 1746. 
W. Chase, printer, Cockney Lane, 1746-65. 
Christopher Berry, Dove Lane, 1767. 
J. Crouse, printer, 1780. 
N. Booth, 1780. 
Nottingham,—Joseph Howe, 1689. 
William Ayscough, printer, 1710-14. 
William Ward (early eighteenth century). 
J. Collyer, printer, 1714. 
A. Ayscough, printer, 1731. 
Thomas Collier, 1736. 
J. Ward, 1745. ? 
WwW. C. B. 
( To be concluded.) 





BALLAD BY REGINALD HEBER. 

You may care to have a note of an ex- 
tremely scarce book by the man who became 
Bishop of Calcutta. It is entitled ‘A Ballad 
by the Revd. Reginald Heber, late Bishop of 
Calcutta,’ and is printed in lithography by 
W. Crane, of Chester, an ancestor of the Mr. 
Walter Crane of to-day. The page next to 
the title reads as follows: ‘*An Old and 
Approved Receipt for Raising the Devil, 
founded on Tradition, and now Offered to 
the Public by An Amateur of The Black 
Arte.” 

The poem is in nine verses, as follows :— 


i. 
Attend, ye gay dames, to the tale I am telling, 
Of proud Dinas Bran and the wealthy Llewellyn, 
Whose heart was intent upon witchcraft and evil, 
And he never could sleep but he dreamt of the Devil. 


» 
True, the soul of Llewellyn was glad beyond 
measure 
As he clomb to his turret, and hung o’er his 
treasure 


His vassals thronged round him obsequious in duty, 

And bright was the morn of his Imogen’s beauty ; 

But he swore that the pleasures of life he would 
spurn all, 

Could he compass a sight of his Highness Infernal. 


oo. 
He turned o’er the books of his Elders in sin, 
And found that with murder he first must begin, 
So the Vicar he slew, nor with Hell was he daunted, 
For who could fear Hell who wished to be haunted? 


4, 
He plucked off the wig with his homicide hands, 
And he muttered fell charmsas he tore off his bands, 
And he severed the head as the head of a Swine, 
And dire was the snort of the groaning divine. 
Then he soused the broad cheeks in a Caldron so 


10t 
Till the Vicar-Broth bubbled and boiled in the Pot. 


od 
Three ling’ring days in the magical kettle, 
He allowed the last lees of the numscull to settle, 
Then bade the warm breath of the pestilent Sun 
To bleach the dire grave-wax which death had 
begun. 


6. 
He stirred with his dagger the strong smelling tub, 
And Oh! with what transport he turned upa grub! 





He caught the dear reptile, and iciuned it and 
nursed if, 

| And laid it up warm in a stocking of worsted, 

And bade it increase till, my tale to cut short all, 
lt grew to a Dragon whose poison was mortal. 


| 
' 
| " 
de 
What hoping, what hissing, what fearing, what 
grinning, 

| As Llewellyn the life of the Dragon was winning ! 

| The Monster was grim, but the Baron was wise, 

| And he caught at the nape of his neck by surprise ; 
Then in hopes of the prize that awaited his courage 
He stewed the poor serpent once more into porridge. 


> 


With fat of the Hell-Broth so green and so damp, 
And so winding-sheet wick, and a scull for a lamp, 
And the hinge of a Coffin for knife and for fork, 
He supped on a horrible meal of raw Pork. 


| 





| 

! 

9. 

His breath it came thick, and his hair bristled high, 

As the hour of the fiend’s assignation drew nigh, 

And he wished, yet he durst not adventure to pray, 

Then turned in despair from the Altar away. 

And the moon was gone down, and the shadows 
were deep, 

And the groans of the murdered seemed round him 
to creep, 

And the phantoms were seen thro’ the lamplight to 


flit. 
And he saw—what, the Devil?—The Devil a bit. 
Finis. 

Here follow eight illustrations vigorously 
descriptive of the horrors of the poem. The 
| first only bears a signature VR in the right- 
'hand corner. I should be glad to know who 
| the artist was and also the date of publica- 

tion. 
| The first question that suggests itself is, 
| Who was W. Crane? The bishop was born 
jat Malpas Vicarage, Cheshire, on 21 April, 
| 1783, and left England, on his appointment 
| to Calcutta, in 1828, and died suddenly at 
| Trichinopoly on 3 April, 1826. As he is de- 
scribed as “late Bishop of Calcutta” on the 
title-page of the poem, the book was ap- 
arently printed after 1826. Thomas Crane, 
00kseller, was sworn free of Chester City on 
13 October, 1812. Messrs. T. & W. Crane 
were the lithographers for the extremely 
scarce first edition of Mr. Rowland Egerton- 
Warburton’s ‘Hunting Songs’ in 1836. It is 
therefore likely that W. Crane carried on the 
work after his partner’s death. I should be 
glad of more definite infermation on these 
topics. T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 
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New Moon: Fortunate or UN¥FoRTUNATE. 
—In 10'S. iv. there is a good deal of moon 
folk-lore. Perhaps the following is worth 
inserting in ‘N. & Q’ :— 


“The Pious Women [i.e., of the Jews] take 
especial care of the Lights, which they set up, on 
the Eve before the Sabbath, that they may burn 
clearly...... They were of old, and at this day are 
wont to promise to themselves Good, or Evill 
Fortune, according as they find these Lights, to 
burn, either cleerly, or dimly: which, certainly, is, 
a kind of Pyromancy. These women are very 
careful also, to see that these Lights be every way 
Pellucid, and shine with an Equal lame : whichis 
the True Reason also, as I conceive, why they do so 
much abhor Levanah,* the Moon, when it is 
Horned; and also forbear to do any manner of 


Business, or Worke, in the New-Moones, when as | 


but a Part of it is enlightened, towards us: and 
this was the Reason, that there was Anciently a 
Propitiatory Sacrifice used to be offered, in the 
Temple, at this time, which was supposed might 
bea means of diverting the bad Influences of the 
New Moons from them...... The New Moons then 
were accounted Unfortunate, by the Jewish 
Women, unlesse they chanced to happen upon the 
Monday: upon which day, Rabbi Chomer, a 
Learned Jew, and a very great Astronomer, ac- 
counts them to be most Fortunate ; especially if 
they happened after Sun-rising: although neither 
He gives any Reason, why it should be so; nor any 
other Author, that I ever remember to have seen. 
aeeae If a man might have libertie to give a guesse at 
the reason, why they accounted the New-Moon, 
falling upon a Monday, to be Fortunate, I should 
conceive this to be most probable; namely, be- 
cause that the Generation of Mankind being much 
governed by Moisture, This day having a Moderate 
proportion of it, is therefore thought the more 
Fortunate : and also, because it is the second day 
of the week ; which number the Pythagoreans con- 
ceive to be, &e. Primus generans, the First in 
Generation : and therefore, it being so Fortunate, 
and of so good Omen, to the businesse of Genera- 
tion, which Women, by reason of the Blessing 
promised by God upon it, do so much desire ; they 
observe every New Moon, falling upon a Monday, 
asa Holy day; and celebrate it, as being a Fortu- 
nate day, as to the businesse of procreation of 
Children ; that so, by this means, they may be 
fruitfull and happy in Childbearing.” 

The above is taken from an epistle headed 
“To His most Learned, and Knowing 
Friend, Leo Modena, A Rabbine of Venice, 
James Gassarel wisheth all Health,” and 
dated ‘‘From Paris, Mart. 31. An. Dom. 
1637,” which is in the prefatory matter of 
“‘The History of the Rites, Customes, and 
Manner of Life, of the Present Jews, 
throughout the World. Written in Italian, 
by Leo Modena, a Rabbine of Venice. Trans- 
lated into English, by Edmund Chilmead, 
Mr. of Arts, and Chaplain of Christ-Church 
Oxon.,” London, 1650. 

It is interesting to note that Gassarel 





* Levanah is also given in Hebrew characters. 








ends his epistle to the Rabbine Leo Modena 
thus :— 

“Wishing you all True health, which is to be 
found, onely, in the Faith of Christ ; and beseeching 
God, that he would at length bring you home te 
the sacred Banner of our Mediator, and Saviour 
Christ ; without which, the holy Scriptures pro- 
claim, that there is no way, or Passage to Heaven, 
and the Joyes thereof.” 

Leo Modena ends his reply by saying :— 

‘‘It remaineth, Sir, that I commit you to the 
protection of God, the Great Creator, and Former 
of All things: beseeching Him that he would pre- 
serve you in Health,” &e. 

Leo Modena apparently submitted _ his. 
manuscript to James Gassarel, who ‘‘ caused 
it to be printed.” The latter’s epistle is. 
chiefly concerned in drawing Leo Modena’s. 
attention to subjects which he had omitted. 

RoBert PIERPOINT. 


Newman's ‘Leap, Kinpty Licur.’ — It 
may be worth a note, in connexion with the 
third line of this hymn :— 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
that almost the same phrase occurs in Henry 
Porter’s ‘Two Angry Women of Abington’ 
(1599), Act. V. sc. 1, where Mistress Barnes, 
one of the two angry women, lost in the 
fields on a dark night, exclaims :— 

What shall I do?...... 

*Tis late and dark, and [ am far from home, 

May there not thieves lie watching hereabout, 

Intending mischief unto them they meet? 

There may ; and Iam much afraid of them, 

Being alone without all company. 

I do repent me of my coming forth. 

RicnarD Horton Horton-SmitH. 

Atheneum Club. 


MAYNARDS OF CURRIGLAS. (See 4t® §, x. 
206 )—John Maynard, of London, married 
Jane, daughter of William Ffloyer, of Ffloyer 
Hayes, co. Devon (‘ Visitation of Middlesex,’ 
1551), and his son —— Maynard, of Fulham, 
co. Middlesex, married Margaret Goddard, 
daughter of Thomas Goddard, of Holborn. 
His son William Maynard, of Fulham. 
married Angel, daughter and coheir of 
Humphrey Baskerville, Alderman of London, 
armiger. His son William Maynard, of 
Drumglas, near Tullow, Ireland, married 
Mary, daughter of Samuel Bowen, of Bricken- 
bury, in the county of Hertford. His son 
Sir William Maynard, Knt., of Curriglas, 
co. Cork, married in 1630 Mary, daughter of 
Newce, sergeant-at-arms for the_pro- 
vince of Munster. His son Sir Boyle 
Maynard (died 1698) married Anne Lawrence ; 
his sister Mary married Sir George Hume, 
Bt. His only son was Samuel Maynard, of 
Curriglas, who married Jane, daughter of 
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Col. Taylor, of Ballymat, co. Limerick. His 
‘daughter Angel married Col. Digby Foulke, 
‘son of Col. Francis Foulke by Anne Gifford, 
of Whiteladies. His daughter Catherine 
married Barry Denny, M.P., 1697. 

Samuel Maynard's only son was William 
Maynard, of Curriglas, who in 1714 married 
Henrietta, daughter of Christopher, Baron 
Wandesford, and Viscount Castlecomer, and 
sister of Christopher, second Viscount Castle- 
comer, who married Frances, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Pelham. and sister of Thomas, 
Duke of Newcastle. William Maynard died 
sp. His aunt Angel Maynard, above named, 
who married Col. Digby Foulke, had two 
daughters :— 

1. Anne Foulke married John Walker, 
of Gurteen, armiger, son of Col. William 
Walker, of Tankardstown. Their son Cham- 
‘berlen Walker, M.D., married Elizabeth 
Newton, daughter of B. Newton, of Bushers- 
town, co. Carlow, grand-aunt of Philip New- 
ton, of Dunleckney. Their son Maynard 
Chamberlen Walker, barrister-at-law and 
Commissioner of Bankrupts, Ireland, mar- 
ried Anne Singleton. Their son Singleton 
Maynard Walker, solicitor, married Anne 
Kennedy Thorpe. Their daughter Elizabeth 
Murray Walker married James Carmichael, 
Clerk of the Crown for the County of 
Tipperary. Their surviving sons are the 
Rev. Canon F. F. Carmichael, the Right Rev. 
James Carmichael, Coadjutor Bishop of 
Montreal, and Capt. Carmichael, late 
E.LC.S. 

2. Mary Foulke, the second daughter of 
Angel Foulke, née Maynard, married the Rev. 
Richard Davies, vicar of Kilcaskin, co. Cork, 
1715-36. Their daughter Martha Davies 
married Henry White, of Bantry, from whom 
descend the Earls of Bantry, and in the 
fourth degree Lady Ardilaun and Lady 
Ferrers. 

The Barry Denny, M.P., who married 
Catherine Maynard, was the son of Edward 
Denny, of Castlelyon, co. Cork, and of Lady 
Elizabeth Barry, daughter of David, first 
Earl of Barrymore. He was the father of 
Edward Denny, M.P., 1695, who married 
Angel, daughter of Col. Digby Foulke above 
named, of the College, Youghal, a kinsman 
of the house of Boyle, and agent to the 
estates of the first Earl of Cork. F. F. C. 


DienitiEs HEREDITARY CREATED, NOT 
Mave. (See 8S. iii. 246.)—The same petti- 
fogging attempt to draw a distinction 
between the creation of \peerages and 


baronetcies, called attention to in 1893, has 
been again revived in the account given to 





the papers of the presentations at the recent 
levee, every new peer being described as 
‘‘created,” and every new baronet as 
“made”! It seems needless to repeat that 
such a distinction has no foundation in the 
patents creating the two classes of dignities, 
as all questions relating to the dignity of a 
baronet are, under their letters patent, to be 
determined as if they related to one of the 
other dignities hereditary. Court function- 
aries might be expected to know their 
business sufficiently well to give correct 
information to the public press. 
BaRoneEtT. 

Devon AND CornisH SPEECH: ‘“ Dimpsy”: 
“TrENING TrME.”—In Devonshire twilight 
is universally known as ‘'dimpsy” and 
“dimmits.” In Mrs. Hewett’s ‘ Peasant 
Speech of Devon’ (1892) the use of these words 
is illustrated thus: “’Kes sure! I’ll be ’ome 
avore tha dimmits.” “ Dawntee bide out 
late—come in ’ouze avor ’tez dimpsy.” 

When I was a boy in London in the 
forties, the half hour prior to lighting the 
candles was always called blind man’s 
holiday, and was generally accepted as a 
period devoted to chat. In Cornwall it is 
generally known as “Teening time,” as in 
Mrs. F. Morris’s * Cornish Whiddles for Teen- 
ing Time’ (1891), a charming little fairy-tale 
book for children. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

How to Dea with DirFicuLt QUESTIONS 
OF PEDIGREE. (See 9 8. ix. 245.)—May I be 
allowed to add one suggestion to the above 
note? It is that inquirers should never omit 
to send a query for insertiomr in these columns, 
pointing out any difficulty with which they 
may be confronted. If at the same time they 
offer as a guid pro quo to supply any one 
interested with a list of all the documents 
known to them relating to the family in- 
quired for, that would undoubtedly act as a 
great stimulus in drawing replies. 

1 have reprinted the note under the above 
title, and will gladly send a copy to any one 
who cares to write to me direct. 

G. F. T. Suerwoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


ApELPHI NaMEs. — Zhe Evening News of 
10 February informed its readers that 
‘James Street, William Street, and Durham 
Street, Adelphi, are to be incorporated under 
the name of Durham House Street.” No 
authority is given for this statement, and I 
have not seen any confirmation by other 
journals. Except to reduce the local dupli- 
cation of street-names, the change is un- 
necessary and to be regretted. Surely, if for 
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this purpose it is proposed to revive a local 
place-name, Durham Yard would be pre- 
ferable. John Street covers the site of 
Durham Yard (vide ‘Plan of the Parish of 
St. Martin-in-the-Field, 17107 Crace Collec- 
tion; also Zhe Builder, 6 Dec. 1902, 
p. 518). 

Another peculiar change of name was made 
in the earliest days of this great improve- 
ment. Before me is an “assignment by way 
of mortgage,” dated 20 August, 1782, given 
by William, John, Robert, and James Adam 
to Lewis Teissier to secure a loan of 1,590/. 
on part of the property then built. The 
houses are indicated as 1, 4, 5, 8, and 9, 
‘‘Royal Taras” (sic), &e. It would be 
interesting to know when the present name 
of Adelphi Terrace was first applied. The 
older name has escaped the notice of Mr. 
Wheatley (‘The Adelphi and its Site’). 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


BLACKGUARD AND THE ‘N.E.D.’—I do not 
know whether reference has been made in 
this connexion to an inquisition post mortem 
entered on the Middlesex Sessions Rolls 
(J. C. Jeaffreson, ‘Middlesex County Re- 
cords,’ i. [1886], 4) under date 8 Aug., 1550. 
It was on the body of Ralph Crofte, alias 
Croftes, of the said parish, ‘‘ maryner,” alias 
Ralph Crofte or Croftes, “one of the Kynges 
Maiesties Blake Balye,” then lying dey 


“TDoa’s Nose.”—This mixture of gin and 
beer is mentioned in ‘ Pickwick’ by Dickens, 
but the quantities required of each are not 
given. I had it from an old tippling ostler of 
the Dickensian type that a true “dog’s 
nose” is ‘‘a haporth o’ beer to a pennorth 
o’ gin.” This was the amount of each of his 
“tots,” and he did not mind how often such 
came in his earlier days of work as a groom 
on the Great North Road. 

Taos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


CENTENARIAN VOTERS. (See 98 S. vi. 366.) 
—The following extracts from Zhe Daily 
Chronicle show that several centenarians 
voted at the recent general election :— 


**Amongst those who voted in East Down was 
John Kelly, a man 108 years of age, whilst a voter 
in North Tyrone was 102.” 

““Aged 102, an elector recorded his vote at 
St. Mary’s School, Lewisham.” 

“* The voters at St. Columb Minor, near Newquay, 
Cornwall, included the veteran parish clerk, Mr. 
James Carne, now in his hundreth year.” 


R. J. FyNMoreE. 


Sandgate. 





Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent’to them direct. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND _ POETS 
LAUREATE.—Isaac D'Israeli, in his * Curiosi- 
ties of Literature,’ speaking of Poets Laureate, 
says: **The Emperor of Germany retains 
the Laureateship in all its splendour. The 
selected bard is called 7 poeta Cesario.” 

Taking it for granted that D'Israeli was a 
reliable authority on literary subjects, espe- 
cially such as come under the head of 
‘* curiosities,” I quoted the above statement 
in my ‘ History of British Poetry.’ 

An eminent member of the Royal Belgian 
Academy has written to me on the subject, 
casting a doubt on the accuracy of the 
assertion. He also says :— 

“Tt seems very doubtful to me whether the 
German Emperor would give an Italian title to the 
holder of a post of honour in his empire. Therefore 
I consulted a German scholar, whose answer to my 
question runs as follows: ‘The passage referred 
to in Corbett’s ‘History of British Poetry’ is, 
without a doubt, wrong. It is well known that 
the German Emperor favours a few poets, as, f.i, 
Wildenbruch, Jos. Lauff (author of Hohenzollern 
dramas, &c.). There cannot be any question what- 
ever of a crowning, though. Neither did any of my 
colleagues of whom I inquired know anything of an 
institution of the kind. here must doubtlessly exist 
a mistake on this head. Possibly Mr. Corbett was 
thinking of the Emperors of the Middle Ages, 
who crowned several poets. But then the word 
‘*retains” would not be right.*¢ Perhaps he has 
been thinking of the festive performances at Wies- 
baden, where every year dramas by Lauff are per- 
formed, the last time ‘‘Burggraf von Niirnberg,” 
on which occasions the Emperor honours the author 
by his special attention.’ But of a crowning of the 
poet there can he no possible question. I at least 
can find no proof.” 

As it is not my accuracy, but that of 
D’Israeli, which is called in question, the 
matter is interesting, and I shall be grateful 
if any of your readers can throw light upon 
the subject. Presumably D’Israeli had some 
reason for making the statement. I have 
consulted some of the most eminent authori- 
ties on this side of the Channel, but, like 
myself, they are unable either to confirm or 
contradict the assertion. 

F. St. Joun CorBeErt. 

The Rectory, St. George-in-the-East. 


“ Muckisus.”—Writing to George Mon- 
tagu from Arlington Street, on 20 April, 1756, 
Horace Walpole speaks of meeting Maria 
Gunning, Lady Coventry, “ata great supper” 
at Lord Hertford’s :— 
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“Tf she were not the best-humoured creature in 
the world, I should have made her angry; she said, 
in a very vulgar accent, if she drank any more she 
should be muchibus. ‘Lord!’ said Lady Mary 
Coke, ‘what is that !’—‘Oh! it is Irish for senti- 
mental.’”’ 

We may persume that the “very vulgar 
accent” was the Irish brogue, which, even in 
those days, was not considered objectionable 
on the lips of a pretty woman. But I should 
like to know whether Walpole is a faithful 
reporter in this case, and if the word 
“muckibus” was, and is, a true vernacular 
expression of Hibernia. 

HoRAcE 

Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 


“ 


3LEACKLEY. 


Kinc’s CoLtecr, CAMBRIDGE.—Were there 
Commoners or Fellow-Commoners, or both, 
at King’s College, Cambridge, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century? A great- 
uncle of mine, the Hon. Jacob Marsham, went 
from Eton, where he was not on the founda- 
tion, to Christ Church, Oxford, and matricu- 
lated there 25 Jan., 1777, but appears in 
‘Graduati Cantabrigienses’ as having taken 
his degree of A.M. in 1783, being then of 
King’s College. What can have been _ his 
status in that house, which till recently, as I 


believed, consisted wholly of members on the | 
whether graduates or under- | 


foundation, 
graduates. R. Marsnam-TOWNSHEND. 
“Garace.”’—What is the origin of this 
word? Is it applicable to motor - houses 
only ? H. F 





[Garage was used in French before motor-cars | 


became popular. Beaujean’s abridgment of Littré, 
entry: ‘ Garage, s.m. T. de navigation. Action de 
faire entrer les bateaux dans une gare.—T. de 
chemin de fer. Action de garer les vagons.—Voie 


de garage, voie dans laquelle on doit garer les | 


vagons de service, etc.” ] 


LassaLie’s “Tron Law.”—What was the 
so-called “iron law” of Lassalle concerning 
workmen’s wages ? C. 


‘MEmorres DE St. Péterspourc.’— Am I 
likely to find a book entitled ‘Les Mémoires 
de St. Pétersbourg’ in any public collection 
in London or Paris?| The date of the book 
is unknown—probably not modern. 

Pro-Consvto. 
_, “Music Tree.”—I should be much obliged 
if any of your contributors could throw any 
light on the meaning of the term ‘ music 
tree,” which occurs in the statement of pro- 
erties preceding the comedy ‘The Faery 
astorall’ in Joseph Haslewood’s edition 
(1824), for the fe les Club, of William 
Perey’s ‘The Cuck-Queans and Cuckolds 





Errants’ and ‘The Faery Pastorall, or the 
Forrest of Elves.’ The statement begins :— 
‘Highest, Aloft, and on the Top of the Musick 
Tree the Title The Faery Pastorall. Beneath him 
pind on Post of the T’ree the scene Eluida Forrest. 
Lowest of all over the Canopie,” Xe. 
For any help I should be much obliged. 
R. C. Perry, M.A. 
Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C. 


ARISTOPHANES: MODERN REPRODUCTIONS OF 
‘Tur Wasrs.’—Has ‘The Wasps’ of Aristo- 
phanes ever been staged in modern times ? 
and, if so, where can one find any account 
of the performance, and any illustrations of 
the dresses, mZse en scene, ke. ? Kom OmBo. 

[*The Wasps’ was performed at Cambridge in 
November, 1897. A fairly long account of the 
production, including a description of the dresses, 
will be found in Zhe Athenwum of 27 November, 
1897, p. 757. ] 

Royat Arms 1x Cuurcues.— When did 
the custom of placing these in churches 
originate? I am informed that they were 
put up at the Restoration as tokens of 
loyalty, and that they are frequently found 
in the place of the rood. 

Are any specimens known, painted upon 
canvas or panel and framed, of an earlier 
period than Charles II.? 

The royal arms in Merton Church are temp. 
Chas. II., as are those at Chislehurst, which 
are inscribed with the curious sentence: 
“The Lion Roareth he hath the Strength of 
the Unicorn.” In Morden Church, near 
Merton, the royal arms, painted upon the 


published in Paris by Hachette in 1875, has the south wall, are those of Q. Anne ; with her 
T | motto, ‘Semper eadem. 


{t would be inter- 
esting to know how long the custom sur- 
vived. Water LEDGER. 

5, Wilton Road, Wimbledon. 

(‘The custom of placing the royal arms in churches 
is earlier than the Restoration. At 4'"S. xii. 354 
is printed alicence from Archbishop Abbott, dated 
24 Oct., 1631, toa “ paignter-stayner” to paint the 
royal arms in all churches in the diocese of Canter- 
bury. Much further information will be found at 
7th S. vi. 191 and ix. 317, these communications 
summarizing many previous articles, and giving full 
references to them. For Commonwealth arms in 
churches see S'S. ii. 33; 98 S. xii. 194, 396. ] 


Repus in Cuurcues.—There is a legend 
or tradition attached to Swaffham Church 
(St. Peter and St. Paul), Norfolk, as to much 
pecuniary benefit having been bestowed upon 
it by a pedlar who had unexpectedly become 
a rich man, and who then benefited the 
church by building the north aisle. 

With his dog he was carved in effigy in 
stone in the chancel, and also in wood at the 
end of each pew as a pedlar or tinker. Sub- 
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sequent information, however, seems to show 
that a rebus is intended here, and that it 
was not a pedlar or tinker who benefited the 
church, but a certain John Chapman. 

I think that rebuses of a similar kind were 
very prevalent in early days, as may be seen 
in many churches, such as J s/ip, for Islip ; 
bolt and tun, for Bolton ; and the staple and 
tun cut on the market cross of the town of 
Swaffham, in memory of Stapleton. 

This manner of expressing the name by a 
rebus was practised both by the Greeks and 
Romans. 

I should be glad of examples of the rebus 
in other churches in the United Kingdom. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Cores AND Cope-Cuests.—Has any illus- 
trated account ever been published of the 
very fine collection of copes which belonged 
to Archbishop Laud, and which are preserved 
—and shown to the public with such diffi- 
culty—in the Library of St. John's College, 
Oxford? The Fellows refused to allow any 
of them to be shown at the recent Eccle- 
siastical Exhibition at St. Albans. 

Where, besides York Minster and Carlisle 
Cathedral, are medieval cope-chests pre- 
served? T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


“DramMonp Srate.”— How old is this name 
for the State of Delaware? And what is its 
rationale? I do not find it in ‘The Century 
Dictionary’ nor in the new edition of Web- 
ster. In 1875 a Philadelphia contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’ (59 S. iv. 37) used it quite fami- 
liarly. Q. V. 


Saxon Kines: Livinc Descenpants. — 
Can the writer of the review of the Marquis 
de Ruvigny’s ‘Plantagenet Roll,’ published 
at 10S. iv. 138, give full particulars of his 
supposed discovery of a direct descendant 
of Saxon kings in a village tailor? From 
what king, and how, is he descended ? 

Does any English family except the Huddle- 
stons pretend to such a descent? or from a 
Saxon thane ? T. SOMERILL. 

[The name Huddleston, which was borne by a 
tailor in Wharfedale, Yorks, was supposed to be 
the same as Athelstan. We forget where the in- 
formation appeared. } 


Sir Toomas Piayer.—The articles in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ relating 
to the two men of this name, father and son, 
need a little correction, and are capable of 
amplification as follows: Sir Thomas Player, 
the elder, must have been born before 1608, 
and was therefore probably not the same as 
Thomas, son of Robert Player, of Canterbury, 








who took his M.A. degree at St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford, in 1633. Sir Thomas Player, the 
younger, was married to Joyce Kendall, at 
Hackney, on 20 April, 1639, at which time 
his father must, presumably, have been over 
forty years of age, and was therefore born 
before 1600. Sir Thomas Player, the elder, 
had a brother Simon Player, a citizen and 
horner of London, who predeceased him, 
leaving issue, and whose will was proved in 
the P.C.C. If these were not the sons of 
Robert Player, of Canterbury, whence did 
they spring ? Sir Thomas Player, the younger, 
like his father, was of Hackney, in Middlesex, 
where they are buried. A tombstone at 
Hackney reads as follows :-— 
Here lye ye Body of Sr. Thomas Player, Jun. 
who dyed ye 19th of January. 1685,6, 
and of Dame Joyce Player, his wife, 
who dyed ye 2nd December, 1686. 
Sir Thomas Player, the younger, seems to 
have left no issue. His will and that of his 
widow were proved in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury. These distinguished citizens 
of London bore the same arms as the Player 
family of Gosport and Fareham, in Hamp- 
shire (whose pedigree is recorded in Berry’s 
‘Hants Genealogies’), and must have been 
nearly related to them, for the descendants 
of the Hampshire family possess as heirlooms 
a miniature portrait of Sir Thomas Player, 
the younger, as well as the ceremonial sword 
used by him as Chamberlain of London. 
G. R. BricsTocke. 
Kyde, IW. 


CLassicaL LITERATURE AS AN EDUCATIVE 
Forcr.—I shall be glad if any of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q, will oblige me with the titles of 
any books, pamphlets, or periodical litera- 
ture which specially mention, indicate, or 
summarize the moral, ethical, practical, or 
spiritual teaching of the great classical 
literature of the past, in the manner of 
Hillis’s ‘Great Books as Life Teachers.’ 
Books written with a special purpose or 
catalogued under their specific teaching 
might suffice. Please reply direct. 

. Murr. 
57, Cambridge Mansions, Battersea Park, 8.W. 


Linpo or Linpot, Portrait PAINTER.— 
In 7 §. ix. 267 the late Rev. E. Hussey 
Apamson asked for information respecting 
“Lindo, a Portrait Painter,” some of whose 
work is to be found in the halls of old North- 
umbrian families, but variously attributed 
to Lindo, Lindoe. and Lindot. For example, 
at Alnwick Castle, according to local. his- 
tories, is ‘*a full-length painting of Elizth, 
first Duchess of Northumberland, by Lindot, 
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from the original of Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 
Mr. ADAMsOoN’s query elicited no reply. 
Fifteen years have elapsed since it was 
printed, and perhaps a repetition of the 
inquiry to-day may be more successful. 
Ricup. WELForRD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


MAITLAND Famity.—Who were the parents, 
and what was the ancestry, of Richard Mait- 
land, who died, 12 May, 1775, at the “ Bear,” 
Inn, Hungerford, on his proposed journey to 
London from Bath? He was buried, on the 
19th of the same month, at Woodford, Essex, 
where his wife—who was she ?—had been 
buried on 26 September, 1772, having died 
on the 18th. Richard Maitland was a West 
Indian merchant in the City of London. In 
the ** Heads of a Will,” and in a codicil dated 
1 May, 1775, which were proved 24 May, 1775 
(P.C.C. 195 Alexander), the only relation 
apparently mentioned is his son Thomas 
Maitland, who, in the ‘ History of Antigua’ 
by Vere L. Oliver, is given as having married 
—settlement dated 9 August. 1776—Jane, one 
of thedaughters of General Edward Mathew, of 
Clanville Lodge, co. Southampton, by his wife 
Lady Jane 3ertie, sister and eventual coheiress 
of Brownlow Bertie, last Duke of Ancaster. 
When did Thomas Maitland die? It was 
prior to 7 March, 1798. His widow is stated 
to have died at Brighton, 5 June, 1830, aged 
seventy-three. General Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land, G.C.B. (see 9% S. v. 375, 525), their son, 
died 30 May, 1854, aged seventy-six, having 
married, on 9 October, 1815, as_his second 
wife, Lady Sarah, a daughter of the fourth 
Duke of Richmond. She died 8 September, 
1873, aged eighty-one, and left issue. 
Richard Maitland, in “Heads of a Will,” 
names Daniel Mathew; his brother Col. 
(afterwards General) Edward Mathew; 
Brownlow Mathew, a son of the latter ; 
George Dewar; Beeston Long; Charles 
Spooner ; James Gordon, of Moor Place, in 
Much Hadham, Hertfordshire, and _ left 
10,0007. to the Marshall College, Aberdeen. 
This bequest he revoked by the codicil, in 
which he names John Warren, James Bogle 
French, and Robert Willock. I know the 
pedigree of Maitland in Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica, vol. ii. pp. 205-13 in- 
clusive. 

REGINALD STEWART BoDDINGTON. 

Worthing. 


Princess Royat’s DavucnutTers. — These 
having been given the style and title of 
Highness and Princess, are they princesses 
of the United Kingdom ? of Fife? or merely 
Princesses Duff? The ‘Almanach de Gotha’ 





is profoundly silent on this point, and only 
one of the British Peerages describes them 
as Princesses of Fife. G. B. 


Heratpic. — Can any of your readers 
kindly say whose the following arms were ? 
Gules. a cross clechée or. It has been sug- 
gested that they have some connexion with 
the Prior and Convent of Durham or 
St. Cuthbert. SADI. 


Dr. Jounson’s CLUB AND THE LITERARY 
Crus.—Have any complete lists been pub- 
lished of the members of Dr. Samuel John- 
son’s Club, founded in 1783, and of the 
Literary Club, founded in 1764? 

G. H. Jounston, Lieut.-Col. 

Kilmore, Richhill, co. Armagh. 


Ruyt, North Wates.—I should feel 
grateful to any of your correspondents for 
the derivation and meaning of Rhyl — 
whether it is of Welsh or English extraction 
—with quoted authorities in support. 

EpwarbD Roserts. 

Swansea. 


Tue Bapincton Consprracy.—Can any 
reader give title, author, and publisher of a 
novel published a few years ago on the 
subject of the Babington conspiracy, 1586? 
The heroine has numerous adventures whilst 
disguised as a soldier under the name of 
Capt. Maud. H. T. 8. 


Joun Auc. Loncworta.—In a book pub- 
lished in 1853 it is stated that ‘‘the journal 
of Mr. Longworth...... was on the point of 
publication, when he received a consular 
appointment, and it was consequently sup- 
pressed.” According to ‘The Foreign Office 
List,’ Longworth retired from the British 
consular service in February, 1875, and died 
in July of that year. Is that journal still in 
existence? The only thing he published was 
a book entitled ‘A Year among the Circas- 
sians’ (London, 1840). L. L. K. 


MerrAu.—Will some one who is acquainted 
with the dialect of the Khonds of Orissa and 
Ganjam kindly explain the derivation of the 
word “ meriah,” which is applied to the well- 
known human victim sacrificed by these 
people ? EMERITUS. 


‘*HAMBERBONNE” oF Wueat. — What is 
this word? It occurs in the proceedings of 
the Cinque Ports Court of Record at Rye, 
24 February. 1454, whereby the master of a 
ship (or Baling) was adjudged to pay, for 
share of freight and portage, six pounds and 
two hamberbonnes of wheat. H. P. L 
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Beplics, 


DR. LETSUM OR LETTSOM. 
(10t §. v. 148.) 

JoHuN Coaktey Letrsom, M.D., is, no 
doubt, the man referred to by A.C. T. His 
life is given at some length in ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
Xxxili. 135. Born in the West Indies, of a 
Quaker family, on 22 Nov., 1744, he was the 
twin son of a mother who bore twins six 
times. He was educated in England, and 
eventually became the most popular and 
fashionable physician in London, a position 
which he held until his death on 1 Nov., 
1815. 

I cannot find that the lines alluded to in 
the query have ever appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
but they are well known, and ran as 
follows :— 

When any sick to me apply, 
I physicks, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 
If pf oa that they choose to die, 
What ’s that to me?—I. Lettsom. 

Dr. Lettsom was one of the founders in 
1773 of the Medical Society of London, to 
which he gave in 1784 his freehold house, 
No. 3, Bolt Court, Fleet Street—often, but 
erroneously, said to have belonged to Dr. 
Johnson, who really lived (and died) at 
No. 8, Bolt Court. The latter house stood 
opposite to No. 3, and was destroyed by fire 
in 1819. The tablet still over the doorway 
of No. 3 is the one which Dr. Lettsom him- 
self directed to be put there. It bears on 
the ribbon at the top the name of the 
Society. The central figure standing in 
front of a pyramid is the Isis of Sais, the 
revealer of the secrets of nature, who 

resided over medicine, which she is said to 
nave invented, she having discovered the 
virtue of the healing plants. TheSphinx on 
either side of her and the coiled serpent 
represent eternity. Within the circle beneath 
her feet is an inscription written in Greek 
capitals, which translated reads: ‘‘I am 
whatever is, or has been, or will be ; and no 
mortal has hitherto drawn aside my veil.” 
A sketch of the tablet appeared in Zhe City 
Press of—I think—13 Jan., 1897, illustrating 
a short article from which some of the 
above facts are extracted. 

In 1850 the Society removed to George 
Street, Hanover Square, but its present 
quarters are in Chandos Street, where there 
is preserved a picture representing Dr. 
Lettsom in the act of giving the title-deeds 
of his house to the Society. 

William Nanson Lettsom (3 §. viii. 500 ; 
ix. 49) was his grandson. 

ALAN STEWART. 





The allusion is to Dr. Lettsom, born in the 
West Indies in 1744. After receiving his 
medical education he returned to Tortola, 
his native place, and emancipated his slaves, 
thus reducing himself to voluntary poverty. 

To the lampoon on him his friend Sir J. 
Martin answered :— 

Such swarms of patients do to me apply, 

Did I not practise, some would surely die. 

Tis true, I purge some, bleed some, sweat some, 

Admit I expedite a few, still many call. 

I. Lettsom. 

He introduced into England the mangel 
wurzel, and wrote, inter alia, a book upon the 
medical qualities of tea and the effects of tea- 
drinking. See Munk, ‘Roll of the Royal 
College of Surgeons,’ vol. ii. p 287. 

GeorcE A. AUDEN. 


In the early years of last century no name 
was better known in Camberwell than that 
of Dr. John Coakley Lettsom. He wrote on 
various subjects outside his profession, and 
most of this work, as well as the writing of 
private letters, he accomplished while driving 
about to see his patients. Men eminent in 
the world of letters and of medicine were 
entertained in his princely house on Grove 
Hill (the well of Camber, to which, as some 
antiquaries think, the borough of Camber- 
well owes its name, was on his property) ; 
and Boswell celebrated the amenities of the 
house and the character of Lettsom in an 
‘Ode to Charles ty J. GRIGOR. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


Dr. Lettsom’s mansion at Camberwell is 
noticed in Thornbury and Walford’s ‘Old 
and New London,’ vi. 279, where are given 
some verses by Boswell, written to Charles 
Dilly, ‘celebrating at once the beauties of 
the physician’s country seat and its owner’s 
humane disposition.” Lettsom’s ‘ Life and 
Letters’ (by T. J. Pettigrew) were published 
in 1815, and J. C. Jeaffreson devotes chap. xix. 
of his amusing ‘ Book about Doctors’ to him. 

R. L. Moreton. 

[Several other correspondents are thanked for 
replies. Mr. R. FynMoreE sends a copy of 
Boswell’s verses, which we have forwarded to 
A.C. T.] 





G. J. HotyoaKe: CHARTISTS AND SPECIAL 
ConsTABLES (10% §. v. 126, 156).—Mr. HEms 
must have misunderstood Holyoake. It was 
Bradlaugh who lectured under the nom de 
guerre of Iconoclast, not Holyoake. Well 
can I remember going with my father to 
hear Iconoclast give an address on the occa- 
sion of the death of Orsini, in which he 
fiercely attacked the French Emperor. There 
was much disorder when Bradlaugh com- 
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plained that there were detectives present. 
The ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
mentions that he was secretary to the 
fund started to defend Mr. E. Truelove for 
publishing a defence of Orsini's attempt to 
assassinate Napoleon III. Among those who 
publicly subscribed were Harrict Martineau, 
John Stuart Mill, and Prof. fk. W. Newman. 
I have this pamphlet, entitled ‘ Tyrannicide,’ 
with a collection of others on the same 
subject. These I showed to Holyoake one 
Sunday when he came to visit me 
my house at Streatham. He was greatly 
interested, and told me that the pamphlet 
‘Tyrannicide’ had been offered to him, and 
gave me his reasons for not publishing it. 


He, however, published a translation of | 
Pyat’s ‘Letter to the Parliament and the | 


Press.’ 

Bradlaugh lectured as Iconoclast to shield 
himself in his weekday employment, and he 
made use of the name until his first contest 
at Northampton in 1868. 

Mrs. Holyoake Marsh tells me that her 
father’s pseudonym on Zhe Leader news- 
paper (about 1850) was “Ion”: ‘This is 
probably what has confused Mr. Hens, but 
IT agree with you in thinking that my father 
never lectured under the name of ‘Ion.’ 
Bradlaugh was ‘ Iconoclast.’ ” 

I should like to say one word as to Holy- 
oake’s great charm of manner. He was a 
perfect gentleman, as all will testify who 
enjoyed his friendship. 

JoHN C. FRANCIs. 


Mr. Harry Hems is mistaken concerning | 


the late G. J. Holyoake, and his having 
lectured under the name of Iconoclast. Mr. 
Hems’s memory has failed him in substituting 
Holyoake for Charles Bradlaugh, who did 
use that name both at the time and place 
referred to. The following will be ample to 
prove the error. 

‘The Life of Charles Bradlaugh,’ by 
Hypatia Bradlaugh- Bonner, 1894, vol. i. 
p. 42, says that about 1854 Charles Brad- 
laugh 
took the name of ‘Iconoclast,’ under the thin veil 
of which he did all his anti-theological work until 
he became candidate for Parliament in 1868; 
thenceforward he always spoke and wrote under 
his own name, whatever the subject he was dealing 
with. An appearance of concealment was dread- 
fully irksome to him, though in 1854 he had very 
little choice.” 

Bradlaugh lectured at Sheffield in 1858, 
and went there again and again. “Shettield 
almost adopted the young ‘Iconoclast’ as 
their own” (p. 119). A perusal of any of the 
lives of Bradlaugh will show that the Sheftield 


at | | 


i were delivered by him under that 
'nom de guerre, and not by George Jacob 
'Holyoake. In no instance can I find in any 
'of the late G. J. Holyoake’s writings a claim 
that he either in writing or lecturing adopted 
/the name Iconoclast. He was in the early 
| times referred to associated with Mr. Brad- 
‘laugh, and as a matter of fact on 10 Oct., 
1850, took the chair for the vouthful orator 
at his lecture delivered at Philpot Street, 
Commercial Road (Bonner’s ‘ Life,’ vol. i. 
Josepn CoLyER MARRIOTT. 
36, Claremont Road, Highgate. 


». 22). 


| Surely Mr. Harry Hems is wrong in say- 
|ing that at one period of his life Mr. Holy- 
oake lectured under the name of Iconoclast. 
| Every person of middle age or upwards, who 
has taken any interest in the political and 
| theological controversies of the middle of last 
century, will be aware, that at that time the 
late Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., was known by 
the above assumed name. I have in my 
possession a small pamphlet, ‘ Autobiography 
of Mr. ©. Bradlaugh,’ in which the author 
gives a sketch of his life—mainly relating to 
matters theological—up to the early seventies. 
On p. 8 he says :— 

“Tt was then [1853] I, to in some degree avoid 
the efforts which were afterwards made to ruin me, 
took the name ‘Iconoclast,’ under which all my 
anti-theological work down to 1868 was done.” 

Abo. NEWELL. 

Longfield Road, Todmorden. 


My almost lifelong friend Mr. Henry 
| Gough, barrister of the Middle Temple, and 
well known as an historical and heraldic 
antiquary, now living at Redhill in his 
‘eighty-fourth year, was one of_the great 
-army of special constables in London in 
1848. He still retains one of two batons 
‘given to him; it is of oak, 18} inches long 
and 43 round. His period of service was 
| supposed to last for one year. 

W. D. Maoray. 
Ducklington, Witney. 


GeorceE IIIL.’s Daucuters (10 S. iv. 167, 
236, 291, 336, 493; v. 37).—M.LE CoMMANDANT 
Resout may perhaps find further informa- 
tion by consulting ‘The Correspondence of 
the Princess Lieven and Lord Grey’ (3 vols., 
1890). Ina letter dated 4 February, 1829 (a 
month previous to that quoted by M. LE 
CoMMANDANT), the Princess writes :— 

‘“‘T have heard a horrible business talked about 
in the matter of the Duke of C[umberland], and 
the relations existing between him and his sister. 
They say a certain person named Garth intends to 
publish documentary proof of the affair. In this I 





judge without knowing the evidence and off-hand— 
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it must be an infamous calumny, for I never shall 
give credit to unnatural horrors.” —Vol. i. p. 240. 

At p. 358 in the same volume further re- 
ference to the same affair is made by the 
Princess in another letter. 

It is no cause for surprise that the author 
or authors of the (so called) ‘Secret History 
of the Court of England’ made the most of 
this matter, and that reference to the subject 
was also made in 7’he Hxraminer, one of the 
organs of the extreme Radical party. Perhaps 
some further enlightenment could be ob- 
tained from the MS. note-books of Charles 
Molloy Westmacott, editor of Zhe Age, which 
were sold after his death in 1868. Are these 
still in existence ? Rh. L. Moreton. 


Peacock As A CuristrAN Symsot (10* §S. v. 
69, 130, 177).—At the penultimate reference 
I confessed my ignorance of the meaning of 
“peacock enkakyll.” The last word is a 
ghost-word, and what is meant is clearly a 
“peacock in hakyll,” z.e.,in hackle. ‘‘Hackle” 
here evidently stands for feathers in general, 
azd not merely for neck-feathers, though 
this wider meaning is not given in any dic- 
tionary I have seen. ‘“ Pekok in hakell ” was 
the third dish of the second course at the 
marriage feast of King Henry VII. (Camden 
Soc., 1S. xxxvii. 115). It may be of interest 
to mention that about that time a peacock 
was worth 1s., a swan 3s. 4d., a goose 5d , and 
a heron 4d.; while chickens, woodcock, and 
teal cost a penny each, and you could get 
five snipe for 2d. and a dozen larks for 3d. 
(2bid., p. 96). Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The peacock was used in church em- 
broidery in the reign of our first Danish 
king :— 

**Moreover, Cnuc took a journey to the church 
of Glastonbury, that he might visit the remains of 
his brother Edmund, as he used to call him; and 
having finished his prayers, he placed over his 
tomb a pall, interwoven, as it appeared, with 
parti-coloured figures of peacocks.”—‘ The Church 
Historians of England,’ vol. iii. part i., containing 
‘The History of the Kings of England, and of his 
own Times, by William of Malmesbury,’ p. 174. 


M. P. 


“Smita” i Latin (10% §. iv. 409, 457; 
v. 13, 73, 152)—In Strype’s ‘Life of the 
Learned Sir Thomas Smith, Kt., Doctor of 
the Civil Law ; Principal Secretary of State 
to King Edward the Sixth, and Queen Eliza- 
beth’ (London, 1698, p. 25), we find the 
following lines, composed by Gabriel Harvey 
after the death of that celebrated scholar and 
statesman in 1577 :— 

Quis primus Rhetor? Smithus. 
Hermes 
Linguarum? Smithus. Geometres? Smithus et idem. 


Quis maximus 








SummusArithmeticus? Smithus. Legumque peritus: 
Ante alios? Smithus. Physicus celeberrimus? Ohe © 
Smithus multiscius. Morum Vitzeque Magister 
Optimus? Et Smithus. : 

On p. 39 there is an “elegant Latin 
Epistle, which was drawn up by the exquisite: 
Pen of Ascham their Orator,” addressed to- 
Smith, in which he (“Clarissime Smithe ”) is 
called upon to protect the interests of the 
University of Cambridge by every tie of duty 
and gratitude. Dr. Byng, Regius Professor 
of the Civil Law in Cambridge, wrote an 
epitaph (p. 240) on the statesman’s death, of 
which I give the first two lines :— 

Hic sistas celerem gradum, Viator, 

Magno Funera dum Smitho parantur. 
Besides “Smithus,” we have ‘ Smithius,” 
which Leland employs in a poem in honour of 
Sir Thomas “ while he flourisht in the Univer- 
sity ” (p. 239), from which I quote a couplet : 

Doctorum celebras, Smithi, Monumenta Virorum 

Ardenti studio, et Dexteritate pari. . 
This may be a printer's error, the ¢ being. 
put instead of thee; but if Leland did use 
the form ‘Smithius,” he is not to be 
imitated, for all contemporary authority 1s. 
against him. Smith, therefore, should be 
latinized as Smithus. Joun T. Curry. 


Doustrut PRoNuNCIATIONS (10 §. v. 147). 
—The question raised herein is as old as the 
hills, and promises to be as eternal. When 
I was a boy we looked to the clergy as. 
authorities in pronunciation. Yet in one 
parish the parson would tell us to ‘‘ ack-noll- 
edge and confess,” and in the next parish we 
were bidden to “ack-no-ledge and confess.” 
No. 1 would read his first lesson from Deuter- 
on-omy ; No. 2 would announce it as from 
Deutero-no-my ; while about half the clergy 
said ‘‘either” and the other half ‘‘ eether.” 
And there we were, and there we are! A 
venerable story up here in the north makes 
a pit lad ask his father which is right, 
‘either ” or “eether,” and the father answers 
that “owther” will do. But is Dr. SMYTHE: 
PatMer sure that “troth” and “ wroth” are 
generally pronounced as riming with 
‘froth’? In over sixty years’ literary 
experience I have never once heard them 
pronounced otherwise than as put by Byron 
in the ‘ Episode of Nisus and Euryalus’ from 
the ‘ Mneid’ :— 

Now, by my life !—my sire’s most sacred oath— 

To thee I pledge my full, my firmest troth. 

Ricup. WELFoRD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Is tryst long or short? Is not troth stilb 
pronounced to rime with doth? It surely is. 
in the marriage service, and it is not often 
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used elsewhere. But I remember being 
corrected at school some forty-five years ago 
for pronouncing wroth so. The latter must 
be obsolete, or obsolescent, but not the 
former. What is the orthodox theological 

ronunciation of the ‘** Slough of Despond ” 
I know not ; but the word is more frequently 
used in surgery than in any other subject, 
and when used in this connexion is invariably 
pronounced to rime with rough. Ihave been 
told that y is always long and accented (as 
in papyrus) when it represents the Greek 
upsilon. Butisitso? It is certainly not so 
in the first line of Virgil’s ‘ Bucolics.’ 

J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


Party Cotours (10 §. v. 65).—The time 
has come when definite colours should be 
adopted by each political party 

In Shropshire, during the last election, 
four out of the five divisions used blue for 
‘Conservatives and Unionists, and red for 
Radicals. The Wellington division reversed 
this—Gentlemen from the other divisions 
visiting Wellington to hear Mr. Chamberlain 
speak had to change their favours, and in 
some cases their neckties, on the journey. 

I am an ardent Tory, and arrived in Liver- 
pool, about the same date, to find that the 
blue tie worn by me was the mark of the 
Radical at that time. Why not fix blue 
(‘True Blue”) as the mark of the Conserva- 
tive and Unionist, red for Liberals and 
Radicals (unless the former prefer the old 
colour of buff, yellow, or orange), and green 
for Nationalists ? HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


In Bassetlaw Tories were blue, Liberals 
yellow. In the neighbouring constituency 
of Gainsborough it is the reverse. It is Tory 
blue and Liberal yellow in Derbyshire ; and 


I well remember how, many years ago, these | 


colours were “flown” at Derbyshire elec- 
tions on a very large scale, many men flaunt- 
ing long streamers from their head wear, both 
‘blue and yellow, besides rosettes on their 
breasts. “Yaller for iver!” was the cry of 
‘one party ; “ True blue for iver !” the cry on 
the other side, with, for a change. ‘‘ Up with 
the Whigs, and down with the Tories,” and 
“Blue’s up, Yellow’s down.” 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


CoLour TRansITION (10 §. y. 86).—Do not 
the words gids and glass refer to Latin 
glacies, ice, which is green or blue according 
to the light? In Baskish there is no native 
word for green as a colour, the Castilian verde, 
pronounced Jerde, pherde, perde, being used 





instead ; while «din, blue, evidently from 7’, 
hur, water, is also used in the sense of grey; 
as in speaking of hair or horses. //eze, damp, 
moist, sappy, gets the sense of green in speak- 
ing of plants only because in them greenness 
depends on their yearly youth. Is it con- 
nected with wet ? E. 8. Dopason. 


‘““THESE ARE THE BRITONS, A BARBAROUS 
RACE” (10% §, iv. 510; v. 31, 77)—A few 
years ago I got, through a bookseller in 
Derby, a copy of ‘Our Native England 
with 47 woodcuts.” This, the twentieth 
edition, was published ‘‘ London, Walter 
Smith & Innes, 31 & 32, Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.C. 1889,” price sixpence. The 
preface is signed “G. J. C. Market- Place 
Academy, Boston, 1838.” Then follows a 
‘* Recommendation ” :— 

““¢ An ingenious little work, written by Mr. 
Cuckow, of Boston, which we feel much pleasure 
in recommending to the notice of all managers of 
national, infant, and other elementary schools, and 
indeed to every person engaged in the instruction 
of children. In this little book a vast variety of 
information is conveyed in a pleasing form, so that 
children cannot fail to derive great advantage, as 
well as amusement, from the perusal of it’-— 
Boston Herald, Dec. 11th, 1838.” 

It begins with “This is our native Eng- 
land,” giving a map with the names of the 
county towns, and ends with a ‘Summary of 
the Sovereigns ’ :— 

Seventeen Saxons, and three of the Danes, 
Three Normans, one Blois the crown obtains. 
Plantagenet eight, of Lancaster three, 

Three Yorkists, and then the five Tudors we see, 
Five Stuarts, one Orange. To finish, we join 

The six of the Brunswick or Hanover line. 
Fifty-five as our total of sovereigns appears 

In about a thousand and seventy years. 

Then comes a list of ‘ Remarkable Events,’ 
the second line, on the Romans, differing 
somewhat from that given by St. SwWITHIN :— 
These are the Romans, a people bold, 

Most famous of all the nations of old. 
M. Eten Poo.e. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


DEKKER's ‘SwEET ConTENT’ (10*" §. v. 106). 
—In my copy of Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ 
1870, the words “perplexed” and “ vexed,” 
to which Mr. Bayne refers, are not only 
printed thus in full, but have the final ed 
accentuated, to show that any contraction 
mars the rhythm. 

Francis C. BUCHANAN. 


TwIzzLe-Twics (10 8. iv. 507; v. 53, 91) — 
The Flemish for ‘‘ road-indicator” is Weq- 
wijzer, and ‘to change one’s road” is ’t Weg 
(=het Weg) wisseln. Is this connected with 


the supposed meaning of twizzle- twigs? 
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Wegwijzer is also used in Flanders as the 


equivalent of our “directory.” 
JoHun A. RANDOLPH. 


The prefix is a form of ‘ twist,” see Halli- 
well, ‘*a double fruit; that part of a tree 
where the branches divide from the stock ; 
to roll or twist.” HALL. 


Guineas (10% §. v. 105).—The following 
quotation from ‘ An Historical Account of 
English Money,’ by Martin Leake, London, 
1745, bears out the accepted derivation :— 

“The Guineas took their name from the gold 
brought from Guinea by the African Company ; 
who, as an encouragement to bring over gold to be 
coined, were —-. by their Charter, to have 
their stamp of an Elephant upon the coin made of 
the African gold.” 

Francis C. Bucnwanan. 


_NoveL: TitLE WANTED (10 §. v. 109).— 
Your Calcutta correspondent’s description of 
a book wanting a title suggests ‘ Woman, 
the Sphinx,’ by Fergus Hume. 

T. REEVEs. 


r Is not the novel referred to by Mr. R M. 
toss ‘Woman, the Mystery,’ by Fergus 
Hume? 

EpiTor OF ‘ BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER.’ 


Docs (10 §. iv. 488, 537 F 
v. 36).— 

1. Bungartz.—Der Kriegshund und seine D 
Laven tee er d seine Dressur, 

2. Otto von Kreckwitz.—Der Kriegsl Miiao- 
as ee gshund. Miin 

3. Berdez.—Anleitung zur Dressur und Verwen- 
dung von Kriegshunden. Bern, 1903. 1m. 50. 

4. Jupin.—Les chiens militaires dans l’armée 
francaise.—Les chiens de guerre moderne et 
les chiens de guerre des armées européennes. 

5. Army and Navy Gazette, 189. 

_G. Melentjew.—Kriegshunde (aus dem Russischen 
i ge ei Ligon 1891. 
7. Vorschrift fiir Behandlung und Verwend 
bi eo. 1902. . as 

. Die Umschau (a periodical), herausgeg. von 
Dr. Bechthold. Frankfurt a/M., Neue a «hg 
19/20. Jahrgang viii., No. 11, p. 203, Der Kriegs- 
und Sanititshund.—J. ix. No. 21, p. 407, Kriegs- und 
Postenhunde in Siid west-Afrika. 


IN War 


G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


BEAUMONT AND FLercHer: Foik- Lore 
MEDICINE (10 §. v. 129).—Mr. Herpert 
Murcn gives some instances of folk-lore 
medicine in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Knight 
of the Burning Pestle,’ and asks for further 
instances in the literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Buckle, at 


p. 334, vol. ii., ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ states 
that our ancient Plantagenet kings claimed 
the gift of curing the cramp by means of 











cramp rings, and that Lady Clinton, in 1538 
writes, ‘I received a cramp ring of gold.” 
In 1611 cramp rings were worn with agates 
set in them. Buckle adds, ‘‘ Respecting 
cramp rings, see Middleton’s ‘ Works,’ 1840, 
ii. 515.” 

Mr. Murcu states that he finds no exposi- 
tion of the idea that a ring was useful in 
discovering enchantments. Elworthy, in his 
interesting work on ‘The Evil Eye’ (Murray, 
1895), p. 35, refers toa remarkable book by 
Martin Delrio, of Louvain, 1603, in which the 
question is discussed at great length whether 
by characters, rings, or images there is power 
to perform miracles. The discussion is 
closed with the remark, “ Respondeo stul- 
torum esse numerum infinitum.”’ Elworthy, 
from p. 442 to p. 446, treats of the arts 
practised by the ancient Greeks, and 
mentions divination by enchanted rings 
(SaxrvAopavreia), and rings used as counter- 
charms, which were called by Aristophanes 
SaxrvAlovs happakiras. 


JAMES WATSON. 


Folkestone. 


JENKYN, LittLe Jonn, &c. (10% §S. v. 109, 
155) —I thank Lapy Russet for her reply. 
The lines she quotes are almost identical with 
those of the Cornish version, except that in 
the Cornish we send the offender to ‘‘Jamaica 
to make apple pies”—apple pies being pre- 
sumably a traditional corruption. 

With respect to the spelling of the name 
Meriasek, Lapy Russett has overlooked the 
fact that this is the Cornish form of the 
Breton Meriadec or Meriadoc. The ‘ Beunans 
Meriasek’ contains both forms. The church 
of Camborne, in Cornwall was “ecclesia 
S. Meriadoci,” but the frequenters of the 
holy well near by (for prevention of madness) 
were known till its recent destruction as 
‘* Merrasickers.” 

But the point is why Jenkin and Little 
John are used in preference to Peterkin, or 
Little Bob, or any other name. Their preva- 
lence shows that there must be some good 
reason for the practice. YGREC. 


If any one desires to read a graphic and 
particular account of the mumming as 
practised in Dorsetshire and the parts 
adjacent, let me refer him to ‘The Return of 
the Native,’ by Thomas Hardy, and_the 
description of a Christmas party at Mrs. 
Yeobright’s in honour of her son’s return. 

JoHn PickForpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

ARCHER OF UMBERSLADE (10" S. v. 148).— 
There is a long account of the Archer family 
in Collins’s ‘Peerage of England,’ 1768, 
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vii. 359-78. As no special reason is men- 
tioned why Thomas Archer was raised to the 
peerage, one may assume that the honour 
was given to him for the reasons that he was 
the heir of an ancient and important family, 
that his great-grandfather, grandfather, and 
father had been members of Parliament, and 
that he himself had been a member for some 
thirteen years. Collins says that he was 
chosen member for the town of Warwick in 
the Parliament which was summoned to meet 
on 13 June, 1734. Apparently that Parlia- 
ment sat first on business on 23 Jauuary, 
17345. The coat of arms, &., follow the 
letterpress. There are references to the 
Archers in other volumes of Collins. 

The account of the family is reduced to 
very small proportions in Collins's ‘ Peerage’ 
continued by Sir Egerton Brydges, 1812. 
The title was extinct in 1778. 

Ropert Prerrornt. 

The reasons for creating a peer are fre- 
quently to be found in the patent of creation 
on the Patent Roll. Geratp ForHercitt. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8. W. 


Fonseca’s Devout CoNTEMPLATIONS,’ 1629 
(10 §. v. 101).— In putting my notes to- 
gether I find that I omitted to mention that 
Cervantes, in his preface to ‘Don Quixote,’ 
makes reference to Fonseca’s treatise of ‘The 
Love of God. Here are his words (Lock- 
hart’s ed., 1822) :— 

“But if you would keep nearer home, it is but 
examining Fonseca of divine love, which you have 
here in your study, and you need go no farther for 
all that can be said on that copious subject.” 

I find also among my notes that there was 
an edition of ‘The Love of God’ published 
in Salamanca in 1592, and a second part, in 
2 vols. 8vo, in Valencia in 1608. The English 
translation of 1652 can scarcely represent, | 
think, the whole of the work. It is in 
12mo, and contains only 268 pages. We are 
told in the title-page, ‘* Done into English 
with much Variation and some Addition,” 
from which we may infer that Sir George 
Strode, the translator, adapted it to suit 
himself. The knight dedicates the book to 
his ‘‘ Dear Children,” and if he intended it 
seriously for youthful reading, then all I can 
say is that the little people might well be 
pardoned if they soon wearied of it. The 
* Devout Contemplations’ is one of the very 
best books of its kind I have ever read. How 
much of its sparkle and raciness it owes to 
the translator I cannot tell ; but this I can 
say, that there is not a page but will afford 
some passage of interest. Sound common 
sense and a profound insight into human 














character, not to speak of occasional flashes 
of grim humour, are notable features in the 
*‘Contemplations’ of this grand old Spanish 
friar. I shall copy here a few extracts which 
were overlooked in my former note :— 

‘It was much, that such a freshwater Souldier 
should on the sudden attaine to the highest of that 


knowledge.” —P. 37. 

‘From Idlenesse come Cowards, whiteliuerd 
Souldiers, Faint-hearted, Soule-lesse, and Lazie 
people.’—P. 75. 

‘‘Tf the tempted will but cast his eyes towards 
them, it isa thousand to one that he is not taken 
with them.”—P. 81. 

**But I feare I haue b[ee]n too long, and there- 
fore I will here make an end.’—P. 92. 

* We are like Martha’s Chickens, we desire meat 
& they giue vs water.”—P. 125. : 

“But our thoughts are euermore hammering of 
wickednesse, like the Smith, that giues a hundred 
blowes vpon his Anuill, and two vpon his yron ; 
or like the Barbar, that makes more snips in the 
ayre, than on the haire.”—P. 205. 

“* Gods chastisements are like Lightning, which 
kill one, but fright many.”—P. 246. [This may be 
matched by the following couplet from the anony- 
mous play of ‘Swetnam the Woman- Hater 
Arraign’d by Women,’ 1620, and quoted by Collier 
in his ‘Hist. of Eng. Dr. Poetry’ (ed. 1879, vol. iii, 
p. 133) :— 

Justice, like lightning, ever should appear 
To few men’s ruin, but to all men’s fear. | 

“ A Foole is readie to burst till he haue vnfolded 
a secret ; it isa crooked pin in his throat, he must 
out with it before euer hee can be at quiet.”— 

, 343 


» Ot). 

““If God doe not relieue them, they care not a 
pin for him.’—P. 430. ; 

“Tt goes against the haire with them, to spend 
so much as one poore Royall in Gods Seruice.”— 


P. 431. 
A. 8. 

Marprow (10 §. iv. 508; v. 154). — Surely 
the A.-S. med is the modern English mead ; 
so that it would only give a modern form 
Meadlow. It is undesirable to ignore vowel- 
sounds. 

We were asked if Maidlow was ever heard 
of before 1800—a very proper question, which 
has received no answer. We do not yet know 
if the name is genuine. If it is, we may as 
well remember that Jow means a burial- 
mound; and that in many instances of 
names in -low, the former part represents the 
genitive case of the name of the person there 
buried. 

Maid is sounded as made ; and if one is to 
guess, one might suppose that Maidlow ought 
rather to be Madelow, @.e., “the burial-mound 
of Mada.” 

In Duignan’s ‘Place-names of Stafford- 
shire’ we are told that Madeley ought to mean 
“Mada’s lea,” but that the name Mada is 
not known. This is a mistake; for Kem- 


ble’s index gives the very form Madan-léah, 
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as required. The same name reappears in 
Madehurst, Sussex, z.e., ‘‘ Mada’s hurst,” and 
in Madingley, Cambs, “the lea of the sons 
of Mada.” But Maidford is “the ford of 
maids,’ ¢.e.,a ford that even girls could cross. 
Watrter W. Skeat. 


Jervis Faminy oF Briruincuam (10% §. 
v. 149).—It may be of interest to Mr. JERVIS- 
ReaD to know that others of his name have 
lived in county Southampton, one Richard 
Jervys being on the manor jury of Bitterne 
in 1625 (Court Roll in P.R O , 95/7). 

{ have some references to old Jervis law- 
suits. If they will be of any use, I will 
forward them direct. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S W. 


CHARING AND CHARING Cross (10 §S. v. 
146).—The fact that there is another Charing 
in Kent has not been overlooked, and Mr. 
Holden MacMichael specifically mentions it 
at p.3 of his recent book, ‘The Story of 
Charing Cross and its Immediate Neighbour- 
hood.’ At 9 §, iii. 405 I gave reasons for 
identifying the name with the Anglo-Saxon 
cérrung or cérring, a turning, a signification 
to which both the Kentish and the Middlesex 
Charings topographically answer; and I 
showed that in the earliest records the 
definite article was used with the word, 
as in the instances of ‘‘St. Margaret atte 
Cherring,” ‘‘Le Chering,” and “ La Charring,” 
which was cited by HERMENTRUDE at 7" S. 
viii. 507. The use of the word chare, which 
is employed in a somewhat similar sense in 
the north of England, was dealt with at 
7th §, viii. 8307, 417, 455. On the other hand, 
the late Canon Isaac Taylor stated that the 


name was derived from the Cerrings, 
‘a widely spread Saxon family”; and 


Pror. SKEAT asserts that ‘‘the Charings 
were alike named from the Cerringas 
or Ceorringas, the name of a tribe or family, 
lit. ‘the sons of Ceorra.’” In the course of 
a somewhat extended reading I have never 
come across the family of the Cerrings or 
Ceorringas, nor do I know whence Canon 
Taylor derived the notion that they were 
“widely spread.” As for Ceorra, the sup- 
osed ancestor of the family, he seems to 
1ave been a worthy deacon in the diocese of 
Worcester, who may or may not have founded 
a family ; but as he apparently lived about 
the year 802, the charter of 799, which is cited 
by Pror. SKEAT, and mentions Charing in 
Kent, can scarcely prove that that place was 
named after his descendants. Of course, there 
may have been some other Ceorra, but his- 
tory contains no record of him. On the 








whole, the probability seems to be that “The 
Cherring” simply denoted the place where 
the road or river made a turn, as it does both 
in Middlesex and Kent. Mr. J. H. Round’s 
remarks on the suffix -ing in place-names 
may be read with great advantage (see ‘The 
Settlement of the South and East-Saxons’ 
in ‘The Commune of London,’ pp. 1-27). 
W. F. Pripeaux. 


‘*VENDIUM” (10 §. v. 148)—This is a 
Tamil word. In Percival’s ‘Tamil Diec- 
tionary,’ Madras, 1861, p. 305, I find it given 
as “ Ventaiyam, a plant—Zrigonella fenum 
grecum.” lt is the fenugreek, a vegetable 
cultivated in India as a pot-herb, considered 
very wholesome, and for its seeds, which are 
used medicinally. It imparts a strong odour 
and taste to curries. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


I offer the conjecture that vendium is 
Tamil vendayam, fenugreek, J'rigonella 
fenum grecum, the aromatic and stimulant 
seeds of which are used in making curry. 

EMERITUS. 


‘“*Pocrom” (10 §. v. 149).—This is the 
technical term for the attacking and looting 
of Russian Jewries by mobs. In military 
use the verb pogromit means to sack a city. 
The derivation is no doubt from grom, 
literally “lightning,” but with the idea of 
blasting or devastation. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Russian pogrom, with stress on the final 
syllable, is a substantive meaning devasta- 
tion, destruction, desolation. A verb formed 
from the same root means ‘to pillage.” 
Grom means thunder, noise, din. Mr. Pier- 
POINT may be interested to know that the 
vowel in the first syllable of pogrom being 
unstressed, should be pronounced like 
short a Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


Laconic Letters (10 §. v. 108, 153, 171). 
—In ‘Random Recollections of the Midland 
Circuit,’ by Robert Walton, Second Series, 
1873, p. 90, is the following :— 


“*The shortest letter from an attorney on 
record.’ This saying in Lincolnshire had its origip 
from the following circumstances. An action was 
being tried at Lincoln for the recovery of a certain 
amount of money. Mr. Macaulay opened the case 
for the plaintiff, expressing his surprise that the 
case should have found its way into court, &c.; but 
on proceeding with his opening he thought fit to 
read the letter of the plaintiff’s attorney, demand- 
ing the payment of the alleged debt. This letter, 
instead of being one of those short notes generally 
written on such occasions, was extremely lengthy. 
It began by stating the writer was instructed by 
his client to demand such and such a sum; that it 
was a debt long standing, was lawfully due, and 
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ought to have been paid long since; that the 
instructions of his client were to demand payment 
forthwith, and he had to inform him that unless 
the amount were sent by return of post be should 
be under the painful necessity of issuing a writ, so 
that the case might be tried at the ensuing assizes 
for the county of Lincoln, &c. Mr. Mellor (after- 
wards Mr. Justice Mellor), ‘ My friend will permit 
me to read the answer of Mr. Plaskitt, of Gains- 

borough,’ to whom it was addressed : — 
DEAR Srr,—Even so. Yours truly, 
V. PLAskitr.” 


W. B. H. 


The following letters are from a newspaper 
cutting of October, 1867, relating to the 
restoration of a church at the Land's 
End :— 

Dear Cork,—Ordain Stanhope. om, 

ORK, 

Dear York,—Stanhope’s ordained. Yours, 

Cork. 
Sennen, St. Levan, and Buryan formerly 
constituted a deanery, which for several 
decades was held by Mr. Stanhope, who was 
the subject of the Duke of York’s laconic 
epistle to the Bishop of Cork, and the 
equally laconic reply. R. J. Fynmore. 


EncuisH SPELLING: ENGLISH CULTURE 
(1ot §. v. 148).—As regards the history of 
English spelling, see Dr. Ellis’s great work 
on ‘Early English Pronunciation’ and 
Sweet’s ‘History of English Sounds.’ An 
excellent book on modern English is the 
‘Introduction to English, French, and Ger- 
man Phonetics,’ by Miss Laura Soames. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


“ Vastern” (10% §. iii. 347, 413).—The 
following is from the Camden’s Society’s 
volume for 1860, p. 121, foot-note, ‘ Narrative 


of the Reformation’ :— 

“To the north of the town, at the back of Friars’ 
Street, in the map given in Coates’s ‘History of 
Reading,’ will be found fields called The Home 
Vastern, The Little Vastern, and the Farther 
Vasterns. There is now a short street called 
Vastern Street. Fasterne great park, near Wotton 
Basset, was subject to right of common for the 
inhabitants of that town (see 7'he T'opographer and 
Genealogist, vol. iii., 1858, p.22), and perhaps the 
derivation of the name is from waste or common 
land. in the Latin vastwmn. Otherwise they might 
be old enclosures in which cattle were kept fast.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 


Portman Famicy (10 S. v. 48, 150, 178).— 
No doubt the Portman family were originally 
settled in Somersetshire, and their old man- 
sion, containing some family portraits, yet 
remains in that county at Pylle, a small 


village near Shepton Mallet, Some twenty 
years ago, when acting as locum tenens for the 
then rector, I saw them. The church had 





undergone restoration, and the memorials 
(if any had existed) of the family had de- 
parted. The mansion was then occupied as 
a farmhouse, and the population of the parish 
was only 244. The family seats are now at 
Bryanston, near Blandford, and Orchard 
Portman, near Taunton. 

Let me refer to Burke's ‘ History of the 
Commoners,’ vol. i. 62 (Colburn, 1836), for 
an account of the family in early days. The 
Berkeleys seem to have brought Pylle into 
the family, and then to have assumed the 
name of Portman. This work, in four 
volumes, though containing many errors, yet 
certainly possesses information not to be 
found elsewhere, and there are at the above 
reference pedigrees of Portman and Berkeley. 

At some little distance from Pylle is the 
large village of Pilton, and in it is a most 
remarkable tithe barn, one of the finest in 
England, used by the abbots of Glastonbury 
for storing their tithes. There are many 
churches in England not so beautiful as 
Pilton tithe barn, and it testifies to the 
wealth andimportance of Glastonbury Abbey, 
which is at no great distance. 

Whether the Portmans and Berkeleys 
shared in the spoliation when King Henry’s 
might turned church lands into lay, I do not 
know ; but the old rime still exists :— 

Portman and Horner, Wyndham and Thynne, 

When the abbot went out, they came in. 

The Abbot of Glastonbury was hanged for 
participating in the rebellion called the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, which broke out on the 
dissolution of the monasteries. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Kina’s Money (10 §,. iv. 428).—None of 
your correspondents having answered my 
query, it may interest them to know that I 
have found the solution in the Treasury 
Books at the Record Office ;— 

“By virtue of His Majesty’s general letters of 
privy seal bearing date the 26 June, 1727, under his 
sign manual, the Lords of the Treasury were 
annually directed (until 1825) to issue 1,000/. to the 
Chamberlain of the City of London, to be distri- 
buted by him within the City of London ana 
liberties thereof as the king’s charity and benevo- 
lence to the poor inhabiting therein, in such 
proportions and manner as the Bishop of London 
and the Lord Mayor of the said City should 
appoint and direct.” 

This, then, was the “ king’s letter money.” 
E. A. Wess. 


‘“* Kes” or “ Kase,’ To Kick (10 §. v. 127). 
-—This word is cognate with Castilian coz, 
kicking, kick, the verb of which is cocear. 
from céce, an old spelling of coz. ; 

E. 8. Dopeson. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The History of England from the Earliest Times to 
ae Norman Conquest. By Thomas Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. (Longmans & Co.) oF 
WE have here the opening volume of ‘ The Political 
History of England,’ in twelve volumes, now being 
issued under the direction of Dr. William Hunt 
and Mr. Reginald Lane Poole. Though the first in 
order of sequence, covering a period absolutely 
indefinite, and beginning at the supposed beginning 
of things, Dr. Hodgkin’s volume has been antici- 
pated in appearance by three volumes belonging to 
the same series. As but seven pages in all are 
devoted to the traces in Britain of Palolithic and 
Neolithic man, the pre-Celtic stoneworker, and the 
Celtic workers in bronze and iron, the historic 
period may be held, perhaps, to begin with the 
Roman invasion. ‘Thus limited even, it covers 
something like a thousand years from the advent 
of Czesar to that of William the Conqueror. As is 
well said in the opening phrase of the second 
chapter, ‘‘ Down to the middle of the first century 
before Christ the British Isles were scarcely more 
known to the civilized nations of Southern Europe 
than the North Pole is to the men of our own day. 
Something more of credit hasbeen attached to the 
early discoveries of the geographer and explorer 
Pythias, but nothing very definite is added to our 
knowledge of the first century before Christ, save 
the revelation, by the aid of Sir John Evans the 
numismatist, of the names of some few British 
chiefs or kings. Of the various conflicts, or such of 
them as can be traced, a good account is given ; 
and the latest results of archeological research are 
brought to bear upon the records of Roman occu- 
pation. Of these the most obvious and the most 
significant consist of Roman labours in road- 
making. lt is shown that the chief highways of the 
Romans, converging as most of them do to the 
town anciently named Londinium, coincide ‘ina 
remarkable manner with the main lines of our 
modern railroad communication.” It is difficult to 
draw from this fact any very definite conclusion. 
In the sepulchral inscriptions which survive it is 
curious to find altars to gods bearing uncouth 
Celtic names, proving that ‘‘ the Roman soldiers, 
like the Assyrian settlers in Palestine, wished to 
keep on good terms with the gods of the land. 
Still more curious is it to find on the bare hillside 
of Housesteads, in Northumberland, though broken 
and mutilated, all the emblems of Mithraic 
worship. On the strength of evidence largely 
negative it is decided that the Roman occupation 

was before all things military. _ ; 

How large a space is occupied in subsequent 
pages by the religious question needs not be men- 
tioned, the ecclesiastical records of Bede bein 
largely drawn upon. The fact that all writers o 
the period were ecclesiastics is of course explana- 
tory of the importance attached to subjects of the 
kind. What is the opinion of the author as to the 
value of the Arthurian legends, regarded from an 
historical point of view, is shown by the exiguous 
amount of space (considerably less than a page) 
which is accorded to them. It is impossible to do 


justice to the value of the summary that is set 
fore us, and difficult to convey an idea of the 
amount of information that is furnished. 





Ecclesiological Essays. By J. Wickham Legg, F.S.A- 
(Moring.) 

TuHE_new volume of ‘‘ The Library of Liturgiology 
and Kcclesiology” is a collection of essays by one- 
who is expert in all customs and questions among. 
Anglicans, but many besides theologians will find 
matter of interest in Dr. Wickham Legg's papers. 
Some we pass by as dealing with the ‘anise and 
cummin” of ceremonial, which seem to the average- 
lay mind of slight importance. Much more inter-. 
esting is the essay on ‘ Medieval Ceremonial,’ in 
which Dr. Legg, himself a “ritualist” in the- 
yroper sense of the word, draws attention to the- 
Fact that the further we go back, the greater are- 
the plainness and simplicity observable in the- 
structure and furnishing of the altar. Even in the 
thirteenth century, which some have set up as the- 
model of rites and ceremonies, we find no gradin or- 
‘* super altar,” no flower-vases, no cross, no candle- 
sticks, no ‘‘ tabernacle,” but a plain table covered 
with a copious cloth, and everywhere a medieval. 
simplicity. The author brings out the curious fact 
that the official accounts of the coronation of our 
monarchs, down to that of Queen Victoria, are mere- 
reproductions, with adaptations, of the procession. 
plate which did service for the coronation of 
James II., with the groom of the vestry carrying a. 
perfuming pan (p. 239). Much curious antiguarian: 
matter of historical interest is given in the chapter: 
on wedding ceremonies as to the use of the ring and 
the veil. The book is sufficiently illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Hore Subsecive. By John Brown, M D.— History 
and Literature of the Crusades. By Heinrich von 
Sybel. Edited by Lady Duff Gordon.—Life of 
St. Columba. By St. Adamnan. Translated by 
Wentworth Huyshe.— Words on Wellington. By 
Sir William Fraser, Bart.—Vhe Naturalist on the 
Amazons. By Henry Walter Bates. (Routledge 
& Sons ) 

A conspicuovs addition is made by these volumes: 

to “The New Universal Library” of Messrs. 

Routledge, in praise of which we have spoken very 

recently. In some respects, indeed, the series has 

changed character and purpose. At the outset it, 

seemed virtually confined to the masterpieces of a 

generation ago—works which were the delight and, 

the ivan possession of our fathers, and by the. 
simple passage of time had outlived all question of 
copyright and become accessible to the general, 
ublic. To this class the best of the volumes be- 
ong, but other works, involving new and important 
labours on the part of living men, and copyright. 
consequently themselves, have been added. The. 
first class includes what we consider the best of the 
later additions. ‘ Hore Subsecive’ is one of the 
most charming books of the last half century, and 
the author of ‘ Rab and his Friends’ may almost be 
regarded as an English Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

The first series only of the ‘ Horz Subsecive’ have 

as yet been given. It contains the dog stories or 

descriptions from ‘Rab and his Friends’ to ‘ The. 

Mystery of Black and Tan,’ together with essays 

such as ‘ With Brains, Sir,’ ‘Notes on Art,’ criti- 

cisms of Arthur H. Hallam, Henry Vaughan the 

Silurist, &c. For a second series we shall wait with 

some impatience, trusting that courage will be found 

to give us that fine and, so far as we know, un- 
reprinted sketch ‘The Kye was Coot’ (we speak 
from memory). In the same class we may place 

‘The Naturalist on the Amazons,’ a work first, 
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published in 1863, which did much to establish its 
author's high reputation. It is a record of travel 
begun with Mr. (afterwards Professor) Alfred 
Russel Wallace. The author, who only died in 
1892, was a shrewd observer and assiduous col- 
lector, and his book will be read with pleasure by 
all naturalists, and especially by entomologists. 
The ‘ Words on Wellington’ of our old friend the 





late Sir William [Augustus] Fraser is a compara- 
tively modern work by one of the chief of modern | 
gossips and genealogists, and an accepted authority | 
on all subjects connected with Wellington and 
D'Israeli. None of the volumes of the series can 
be read with more interest and amusement than | 
this. 

St. Adamnan’s ‘Life of St. Columba’ is in its 
way the most remarkable product of medieval 
literature. Montalembert has described it as one 
of the most living, attractive, and authentic | 
monuments of Christian history. It has been often 
translated and edited. A conclusion has been | 
reached that a new translation is requisite. Such 
being the case, the work could scarcely be better 
executed than it is by Mr. Wentworth Huyshe, who | 
in addition to the text supplies intelligent and | 
valuable notes and comments, with explanations 
of the illustrations which are included. 

Heinrich von Sybel, a translation of whose essay 
on the Crusades is now presented, was a trust- 
worthy writer and a keen politician. He was a 
pupil of Leopold Ranke, and became a professor at 
Bonn, Munich, and elsewhere. He was virtually 
the first to apply accurate tests to the mingled | 
mass of history and legend which previous writers | 
had extracted from William of Tyre. Together 
with the ‘ Histoire Littéraire des Troubadeurs’ of 
Sainte Palaye, Sybel’s book, which is excellently | 
produced, forms the best and most trustworthy | 
account of a period of undying interest. It is | 
clearly impossible for us to analyze or criticize 
works of the class. What is matter for most con- 
gratulation is that such books are brought within 
reach of everybody, and that knowledge of their 
contents is no longer confined to the owner of a 
library. The series is as cheap as it is readable and 
useful. 


Shakesperian Synopses. By J. Walker McSpadden. 
(Chapman & Hall. 
Tus little work is at once readable and useful. 


The synopsis is in every case short and adequate. 


Willing’s Press Guide, 1906, (Willing.) 
Tue thirty-third annual issue of this well-estab- 
lished and indispensable publication has all its 
former useful features. How up to date are its 
contents is shown by the fact that the appearance 
during the present year of 7'he T'ribune, the latest 
of daily journals, is duly noted. 


The Antiquary, January, 1906. (Elliot Stock.) 
Mr. Ricuarp Qvick contributes a_ pleasing 
article on the antiquities of the tobacco-pipe, con- 
taining good illustrations of those used by the 
prehistoric races of America and English examples 
of a more modern date. There is a short paper by 
Mr. W. J. Fennell—the first of a series—on some of 
the old towns of Ulster. Carrickfergus is the one 
treafed of in the present number. An alabaster 
panel, found some five-and-forty years ago at Mere, 
in Wiltshire, is described by Mr. John A. Lloyd. 





It is much mutilated, but has evidently represented 


the adoration of the Wise Men. The writer 
believes—no doubt correctly—that .the work was 
executed by “the alabaster men” of Nottingham, 
who carried on a great trade in works of religious 
art for two centuries before the Reformation. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope published some years 
ago in Archwologia an elaborate paper on this 
interesting subject. Mr. J. H. Slater's paper on 
‘The Elixir of Life’ shows great research ; we wish, 
however, he had given references to his autho- 
rities, for they differ in value. Some of the 


| alchemists were among the wisest men of their 


time, and we are not going too far when we state 
that others were arrant impostors, and that there 
was a class between these whose position it is by 
no means easy to estimate. Mr. J. E. Brown gives 
us the domestic portion of an inventory of the 


| goods of Edward Catherall, a brewer and farmer of 


Luton, taken in 1612. All that is supplied is 


| interesting, but we regret that it has not been 


completed by those parts which relate to his busi- 
ness. Is it too late to supply them? In the hall, 
among other things, was a ‘‘ bayard,” which the 
editor surmises to have been a clothes-horse ; but 
we believe it to have been a “‘cratch,” or hand- 
barrow. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wr cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 


| each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 


slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
out in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Loodaee the series, volume, poe Pr or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


N. J. Hone (‘“Shakkespere: Shakstaff’), — 
Printed ante, p. 89. 

Enquirer (“‘ Decus et tutamen”).—No pronun- 
ciation can be called ‘taccepted” in England, but 
scholars prefer what you call ‘‘the Latin pronun- 
ciation in the Roman Church.” 

CoRRIGENDA.—A ne, p. 132, col. 1, 1. 2, for ‘ todos” 
read todas. P. 177, col. 2, last line, for ‘‘ bow” read 
vow. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 








